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A Word from the Editor 


September days are here again! 

After the long summer vacation you will soon be back 
in schoolrooms, with teachers and playmates and books. There 
is work to be done, there are lessons to be learned, old friend- 
ships to be renewed, and new ones to be made. Remember, 
during these first days of the school term, that every school- 
mate is a possible friend, whether he was in your room last 
year or is a stranger. 

If you are entering a strange school this fall, be sure 
to read “Peggy Tries a New Plan.” If there is a little 
stranger in your room, we are quite sure you will find a way 
to make his first day in the new school a happy one by reading 
“The Stranger.” 

We want to call your attention particularly to the paper 
cut-outs for this month. In the June issue of Wee Wisdom 
we gave you the first of a series of cut-outs that will cover 
the discovery, settlement, and development of North America. 
If you have missed the first part of this series we can supply 
you the June, July, and August numbers of Wee Wisdom. 


Published on the Ist of each month by Unity School of Christianity, 917 Tracy, Kansas 
City, Missouri. One dollar and a half a year, fifteen cents a copy. Entered as second-class 
matter August 8, 1898, at the post office at Kansas City, Missouri, under the act of March 
3, 1879. Accepted for mailing at special rate of postage provided for in section 1103, act of 
October 3, 1917, authorized October 27, 1922. 

Unity School publishes the following named periodicals, also: Unity, Weekly Unity, 
Christian Business, Unity Daily Word, and Youth. These Unity periodicals may now be 
obtained direct from Unity School, local Unity centers, and (excepting Weekly Unity) from 
leading news stands and book stores. Single copies, 15 cents; $1.50 a year. 
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SEPTEMBER. 


By Vivian Yeiser Laramore 


The hills are gold, the nights are cool, 
The apple wears a rosy look; 

And now ’tis time to go to school 
And learn how pleasant is a book. 


We’ve played beside the buttercup 
And rested near the friendly fern; 
But now we take our pencils up, 
For there are happy things to learn. 


And soon the birds will leave the wood 
And ice will still the singing brook, 
Then we shall find it very good 
To stay indoors and read a book. 
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Down the road to Santa Rosa 
creaked the heavily laden cart of 
Felipe (pronounced Fay-le-pah), 
son of the Mexican woodcutter. 
The cart, piled high with fra- 
grant boughs of cedar, was drawn 
by two patient little burros. 
By the side of the cart walked Fe- 
lipe, with downeast eyes. 

Usually Felipe enjoyed this slow 
journey from the hills. He would 
smile over the small puffs of white 
alkali dust sent up by the twin- 
kling feet of the burros. He would 
laugh aloud at the quick racing of 
a startled road runner ahead of 
him. His black eyes would be 
alert for the sudden splashes of 
crimson made by Indian paint- 
brush, and all the while his merry 
whistle lilted and echoed in glee. 
Sometimes he would halt in the 
shade of a cedar tree to rest the 
burros. That was the very best 
part of the trip, for then, 
with a stubby pencil, he would 
sketch bits of the landscape on 
pieces of bark or on carefully treas- 
ured sheets of paper. His gifted 
hands could eatch the grace of a 
thorny mesquite bush, the squat 
plumpness of the prickly pears, 
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the laughable droop of a burro’s 
long ear. While he sketched he 
would think of Josefita (pro- 
nounced Ho-sa-fe-tah), his little 
sister, and would picture her 
round-eyed delight in the draw- 
ings that he would give to her 
later. 

He was thinking of Josefita 
now, but his face was gravely 
troubled. Overhead, the sky was 
blue and cloudless. Wild birds 
were singing among the cedars: 
everything was shining with hap- 
piness, but Felipe saw nothing of 
the happiness about him. Josefita 
Was seven years old, and soon 
must start to school. There was 
no money to buy sandals for her 
brown feet, and little with which 
to replace her patched aprons 
Besides, 
Felipe wanted very much to see 
white ribbon bows, like butter- 
flies, on the looped braids of Jose- 
fita’s long black hair. But it took 
all the money Felipe and his hard- 
working father could earn to fee: 
the little family. There was 
Grandmother Chavez, who live 
with them and helped take car» 
of Baby Dolores; and there was; 
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busy Mother, who kept the adobe 
hut clean and cooked the flat tor- 
tillas and the savory frijoles 
(pronounced fre-ho-les). Then, 
there were Father and Josefita 
and Felipe; so any one could see 
that sandals and ribbons were 
uite a problem. 

Felipe was still thinking about 
‘hose much needed sandals when 
ie reached home that afternoon. 
Josefita ran to help him unhitch 
the burros and lead them to the 
stream for a drink. She perched 
on the back of Junito (pro- 
iounced Hu-ne-to) and rode gaily 
along, chattering to Felipe like a 
joyous young magpie as they went 
down the bank. The wind was 
whispering in the cottonwood 
branches above them, and was 
dancing along the grass at the 
edge of the water. The air was 
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cool and peaceful, and, as he 
laughed and played with Josefita 
so that she might not guess that 
he was worried, Felipe felt better. 

Later that night, when Josefita 
had taken Dolores to bed and Fe- 
lipe was alone with Mother, he 
told her of his doubts and fears. 
Mother took his troubled face be- 
tween her work-roughened hands 
and smiled straight into his dark 
eves. 

‘*Felipe, my son,’’ said, 
‘‘have we ever really needed any- 
thing that we have failed to 
receive? Have we ever been really 
hungry, that a way to feed us has 
not been found? Do not be so 
heavy of heart, Felipe. Can you 
not show the Father above that 
you trust Him to care for you and 
for Josefita? Put aside every 
doubt, and you shall see that a 
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way of supply will be found.” 
Mother stooped and kissed Fe- 
lipe tenderly on his smooth, 
tanned cheek. With that kiss, all 
his anxious worrying seemed to 
melt away and disappear. How 
wonderful to have a mother with 
such deep faith! 

Felipe slept.soundly that night 
instead of tossing wakefully as he 
had done the night before. His 
eyes closed as soon as his tired 
head touched the pillow. 


Morning found him whistling ~ 


at his work. He carried Mother a 
pail of water from the well and 
smiled bravely when he met her 
understanding gaze. Then he 
busied himself chopping the wood 
into short stove-lengths and stack- 
ing it neatly into piles. 
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That afternoon Felipe, return- 
ing from an errand for Grand- 
mother, stopped, as usual, before 
the Gildenburg art shop, where he 
always paused to feast his eyes on 
the lovely things displayed in the 
window. There were some deli- 


cately tinted landscapes and a | 


group of fine sketches. In the 
very center of the window was a 
huge placard reading: 


AMATEUR CONTEST 


$500 in Prizes—You May Win! 
Sketches, Etchings, Paintings 


Inquire Inside 


At first, Felipe could not quite 
understand what it meant; but, as 
he slowly spelled out the announce- 
ment, his eyes grew wide with won- 
der. All that money 
for drawings — for 
nothing but pictures 
made with his hands 
to show what he saw 
with his heart and his 
eyes! If only he could 
make a sketch worthy 
to be entered in that 
contest! One thing 
made him hesitate—the 
impressive word, ‘‘ Am- 
ateur.’’ What could it 
mean? His heart sank 
Probably it meant tha‘ 
one must be a well 
known artist, for who 
could be interested i 
the crude work of a1 
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unknown boy! He started off 
slowly, wishing that the long word 
‘‘Amateur’’ had not been there to 
palk him. All at once he remem- 
oered his mother’s eyes. Somehow, 
ie knew that she would not let a 
word frighten her away—at least 
cot until she had found out what the 
vord meant. She would find out. 

Felipe squared his shoulders 
and started back to the art shop. 
Mr. Gildenburg came forward, 
smiling down at the embarrassed 
boy. Hesitantly, Felipe asked the 
question and explained’ that he 
would like to make a drawing, but 
that he thought he was not expert 
enough to be called by that big 
name. When Mr. Gildenburg 
finally understood what Felipe 
was trying to say, he laughed un- 
til his fat shoulders shook. It was 
not an unkind laugh, however, 
and Felipe, though somewhat 
puzzled, was not at all offended. 
Mr. Gildenburg patted him on the 
head. 

‘‘You are an amateur, my fine 
young lad,’’ he said. ‘‘That mys- 
terious word means a_ beginner, 
one who is not a recognized artist, 
but just a new one like your- 
self.”” He laughed again. ‘‘Is it 
not simple, when we go after the 
thing that bothers us, and find that 
it is really nothing to frighten us 
at all? Felipe, I have seen some 
of your little sketches. I think it 
would do no harm for you to try 
for one of these prizes to be given 
by the art school in its effort to 
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find new talent. I should like to 
help you by giving you some pen- 
cils and paper if you will let me.’’ 

Felipe started to thank him. 

‘‘Now, now, that’s all right 
—all right—think nothing of it.’’ 
Beaming with pleasure over Fe- 
lipe’s shining face, Mr. Gilden- 
burg hurriedly wrapped up the 
necessary articles and gave them 
to the delighted boy. 

Felipe ran home on eager feet. 
He could hardly wait to tell his 
mother all about it. 

‘‘And to think, Mother, that I 
was afraid because I didn’t know 
the meaning of that word! I think 
now that I shall never be afraid 
again until I know the truth about 
the thing that seems to frighten 
me.”’ 

“*T am glad that you went back, 
Felipe,’’ smiled Mother. ‘‘I am 
proud of my son. Whether you 
win or not matters little beside 
the fact that you were not afraid 
to find out what you wanted to 
know.”’ 


Felipe began searching for a 
subject worthy of the fine, white 
drawing paper that Mr. Gilden- 
burg had given him. He longed 
for a beautiful scene that would 
be marvelous enough to enter in 
the contest. If he could be magi- 
cally transported to some far land, 
he would bring back glowing 
scenes—strange, exotic sketches 
—to make the judges stare in 
amazement. Around him were 
only the common, everyday things 
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he had grown to know and to love 
since babyhood. Could any one 
possibly feel as he did about them? 
Would a judge think that his 
sketches of twisted cedars and pa- 
tient burros were good enough 
even to be considered ? 

It was Mother who helped him 
decide upon his subject. 

“Do the things that you can do, 
Felipe,’’ she said. ‘‘God has given 
you clever fingers with which to 
draw the familiar things that all 
people know. Draw them first, 
before you think of far-off things, 
and you will find that you have 
nothing to be ashamed of in your 
effort to express the things you 
see. Never be afraid to use what 
God has given you.”’ 

Felipe went out to the cedar- 
post corral and sketched the bur- 
ros. Surely, here was something 
familiar to all people. He would 
try it, anyhow. Presently, he wan- 
dered off among the cactus and 
mesquite bushes, and on down to 
the cottonwood grove by the river. 
When he returned, he had several 
rough sketches which he meant 
to finish later. 

He saw that his mother had put 
up the long strings of bright red 
chili on the walls of the house. 
Against the cracked brown walls 
of the adobe house, they made a 
cheery contrast of color. Over- 
head, the afternoon sun was beat- 
ing down from the deep blue of a 
cloudless sky. In the open door- 
way sat Josefita, sound asleep. 
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Felipe approached softly. He 
took out a pencil and a sheet of 
drawing paper, chuckling as he 
went swiftly to work. Josefita 
would be surprised to see herself 
on paper—caught napping, too. 
He worked carefully. This was 
for Josefita; it must be especially 
well done. He carefully sketched 
in the house, with its adornment 
of chili; then he shadowed in the 
doorway. The still babylike curves 
of Josefita’s bare, brown arms 
were there; the sweep of black 
lashes on her plump brown 
cheeks; the sleepy droop of the 
little aproned figure; even the torn 
shoes, which made an ache in his 
throat while he drew them. 

Underneath the sketch he wrote, 
‘‘This Is Josefita,’’ and laid it be- 
side her in the doorway. 

When Josefita saw it, though 
she could not read at all, she clapped 
her hands and shouted, ‘‘This 
is Josefita!’’? She was greatly ex- 
cited over Felipe’s decision to en- 
ter the contest. 

‘Please, Felipe, put Josefita in 
it! Please—Josefita and the little 
house and the chili!”’ 

Felipe could refuse her noth- 
ing. He finished the drawing and 
colored it with the crayons he 
had found in the package with his 
beloved pencils. It was not an ex- 
pertly finished drawing, but it 
was done as truthfully as Felipe’s 
hands could do it. The intense 
blue of the New Mexico sky, the 
cracks in the adobe wall, the red 
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blur of the chili, and, of course, 
Josefita. 

Three weeks are a long time for 
. boy to wait, a longer time if he 
's wanting sandals for a little sis- 
er who is going to start to school; 
ind an even longer time if he is 
4. woodeutter’s son and wants 
vhite ribbons for his little sister’s 
uair. But even for Felipe the 
‘hree weeks finally passed, and he 
knew that the contest had been de- 
vided. A square white envelope 


osejita would be surprised to see her- 
self on paper—caught napping, too. 
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came in the mail with his name on 
it. His trembling hands made it 
hard to open the letter. It seemed 
like an hour to him before the flap 
was torn open and a blue slip fell 


out. Felipe had won! Not first 
prize, not second, nor third—he 
had won the fourth place; and the 
blue slip was a check for fifty dol- 
lars! 

The letter of congratulation in- 
formed him that all the drawings 
showed evidence of talent that 
should be developed; but that the 
sincerity of the drawing entitled, 
‘‘This Is Josefita,’’ had won for him 
the fourth prize. Somehow, 
though, Felipe could hardly see the 
words for visioning a cloud of white 
ribbon-bow butterflies. 
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Peggy was lonesome—just plain lone- 
some. When alittle girl has lived in one 
town all her eight years and has gone 
to the same school and played with the 
same little friends all that time, it is not 
easy to leave them. That is exactly 
what Peggy had had to do. 

At first it had been exciting to come 
to a new city. Peggy liked the new 
house, and she thought her own little 
room in it was adorable. She did miss 
the big, old oak tree they had had in 
the back yard at the old home, for the 
new yard did not have trees that she 
could climb. But Peggy’s mother had 
told her: 

“We can’t expect to have things in the 
new home just the same as they were 
in our old one. So we shall have to 
find something different to make up for 
what we miss.” 

The first few weeks in the new home 
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PLAN 


By Myrtle 6. Labbitt 


had been busy, happy ones, but by Mon- 
day morning of the second week of 
school Peggy was lonesome. She told 
Mother that she did not like the school, 
that she did not like the teachers, and 
that she knew she was not going to like 
a single one of the little girls in her 
room. 

“But, Peggy,” asked her mother, “are 
you sure the trouble is all with the little 
girls and with the teachers? Are you 
really trying to like them?” 

“Yes, I tried all last week,” said 
Peggy. “At first I thought I’d like Jane, 
the little girl in front of me, but now I 
know I'll never care for any of them. 
I want to go back to our old home.” 
Big tears rolled down Peggy’s rosy little 
cheeks. 

Then it was Mother’s turn to try to 
keep her own tears back. Though the 
move to a new city had meant a better 
position for Mr. Brown, it was not al- 
ways easy for her to feel happy and at 
home in the new location. 

Mothers, however, seldom can cry 
when little girls need cheering up. With 
a forced smile, Mrs. Brown said: 

“Come on, Peggy, I need a walk this 
morning myself, so I’ll go to school with 
you.” 

To have Mother walk to school with 
her was always a treat to Peggy, and 
not another word did she say about not 
wanting to go. Down the street they 
went. 

“Peggy,” said Mother, as they were 
hurrying along, “do you suppose that 
one reason why you feel so lonely may 
be that you are a wee bit selfish?” 
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Peggy looked hurt and _ astonished. 
“Oh, I don’t mean the kind of selfish- 
ness that would make you take the big- 
gest apple, and things like that,” quickly 
explained Mother. “But what do you 
think about when you are lonely? 
Isn’t it of yourself that you keep think- 
ing, and of the good times you might 
have if we were back in Belleville?” 

“Ye—s, I suppose it is,” Peggy hesi- 
tated, “but I didn’t know that that was 
selfishness.” 

“Well, suppose you try a new plan to- 
day and see what happens. Try to forget 
all about yourself, and to think only of 
the other children in your room. Maybe 
you will find some other little girl who 
is lonely. Finding some one like that 
and trying to make her happy perhaps 
will keep you from being so lonely your- 
self.” 

They were at school. As it was al- 
most time for the last bell Peggy went 
in, and Mrs. Brown walked back home. 
As she stopped in at the library on the 
way and also at the grocer’s, there 
was not much more than time to 
tidy up the house and get luncheon 
ready before the hour for Peggy 
to come home again. 

Just as she had set out a dainty 
luncheon on the table in the back 
yard, thinking that eating out-of- 
doors might help to cheer a lonely 
little girl, she heard Peggy slam 
the front door and come bounding 
in. 

“O Mother, I’ve found her!’ 

“Found whom?” asked Mrs. 
Brown. 

“Found the little girl who is 
lonelier than I. It’s Jane. I would 
not have known it, only Miss Flynn 
asked Jane how soon her mother 
would be back, and I heard Jane 


Jane did like to cook just as much as 
Peggy did. 
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say that she had to stay another week. 

“T knew that a little girl whose mother 
had to stay away another week must be 
lonely. So at recess time I asked Jane if 
she could play with me sometime while 
her mother is away; and she can come 
tonight, Mother. She’s lonely because 
her mother is far away, visiting her 
grandmother. Mother, may I have Jane 
come here for dinner tonight?” 

“Indeed, you may,” answered Mrs. 
Brown, who was happy to have her gay 
little Peggy back again. “I'll tell you 
what we’ll do. You get your little dishes 
out, and you and Jane may have your 
dinner out here in the yard tonight too. 
I believe there will be time for you girls 
to make some little cakes. Perhaps Jane 
likes to cook just as well as you like it.” 

Jane did like to cook just as much as 
Peggy did. Mother let them bake 
cookies, and with their tiny cutters they 
made the dough into all sorts of shapes 
and sizes. Mother supplied them with 
plenty of raisins and tiny candies for 
decoration. 


(Please turn to page 38) 
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FRIEND 


By Berry FEerGuson 


THE STORY SO FAR 


Ethel went to Sunday school after having 
missed one Sunday. She found plans for 
a capsule party under way. Each child was 
to take a capsule in which was rolled a 
slip of paper bearing the name and address 
of a boy or a girl to whom the child should 
write letters without signing his own name. 
Ethel drew a capsule holding the name of 
a girl who was a stranger in the Sunday 
school. The other girls had not taken 
kindly to Sally Morgan, the little stranger; 
so, to be one with the rest of them, Ethel 
refused to write to her capsule friend. 
However, Ethel received letters and gifts 
from her own capsule friend. 


like a doll. 


A piece of gum dressed 


Chapter II 


Every day the excitement grew. 
Every one was almost afraid to sit 
down, for fear of sitting on a surprise. 
The letters were growing funnier all 
the time. 

One day I received some poetry. 
Then I thought that my capsule friend 
must be a boy, for I did not know a 
single girl who could write poetry; 
and, besides, the poetry was about 
polliwogs and things that boys like. 
Then, again, I was quite sure that it 
was not a boy when I pulled my geogra- 
phy out of my desk one morning and 
found sticking out of it a piece of 
chewing gum dressed in crépe 
paper just like a doll. It had a yel- 
low dress with green points that 
made me think of spring flowers. 
The head was stuffed with cotton, 
and the prettiest face was drawn 
on it with a pen. What a wonder- 
ful capsule friend I had! She could 
write poetry, she could draw, and 
she could write clever letters. I 
longed for the day when I should 
know her, perhaps to make a real 
friend of her, because I love bright 
people. 

Finally it was Saturday, the 
morning of the garden party. 
Polly Carewe was trimming the 
table with crépe paper. She al- 
ways trims up for the parties. It 
is a hobby of hers. She has an- 
other hobby too: she likes goldfish. 
She opened the locker door to get 
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the crépe paper, and right there was 
a lovely goldfish bowl with her name 
on it. Inside was the prettiest little 
goldfish I ever saw, and a big bow 
was tied on the bowl—crimson and 
gold—our class colors. I was filling 
nut cups and folding napkins. I 
hustled as fast as ever I could and & 
hurried home to see if there might 
not be one last letter from my capsule 
friend. And there it was. 

“T hope you will like me,” was all 
it said. It was signed, “Maggie Cap- 
sule.” Of course I should like her. I 
loved her already. 

I ran to show the letter to Dad, 
but I stopped when I saw him talking 
with a man whom I never had seen 
before. Dad doesn’t like to have me 
run in like that when he is talking busi- 
ness. I turned to go, but the stranger 
held out his hand and smiled. 

“So this is your little Ethel? Well, 
well! you have every reason in the 
world to be proud.” 

My, but he was a big man, and al- 
most as handsome as my dad. 

“Yes,” answered Dad, “I am usually 
very proud of my little girl. Ethel, 
shake hands with Mr. Morgan.” 

I swallowed hard. 

“Have—have you a little girl named 
Sally?” I stammered. 

“Indeed I have,” he said, “and I am 
as proud as a peacock of her. You will 
have to get acquainted. She feels a lit- 
tle shy, not knowing many girls. But 
she will know them soon. She is going 
to a capsule party this afternoon, 
and——” 

I don’t remember the rest, nor how 
I got away. Mother was baking a pud- 
ding—my favorite. She smiled and 
threw me a kiss, but I couldn’t throw 
one back. I was thinking. 

“Mother,” I asked, “is that man who 
is talking to Dad rich?” 

“Not so very rich. dear, but he has 
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She smiled and 
threw me a kiss 
but I couldn’t 
throw one 
back. 


plenty of influence. If he likes your 
dad it will mean a great deal to us all.” 

I ran to my room and threw myself 
on the bed. I was too scared to cry. 
That afternoon Sally would know. Her 
dad would know, and everything that 
would have been nice for Dad and us 
would be ruined. Why had I listened 
to Eva Hall? Oh, why had I! What 
was it that Dad had said about my 
wanting to live these few weeks over 
again? Oh, I would if I only could. If 
only I could be dreaming! But I wasn’t. 

Mother was calling me to dinner. She 
and Dad were too interested in talking 
about his success with Mr. Morgan to 
take much notice of me. It was hard 
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There stood—Sally Morgan! 


for me to eat even my favorite pudding. 

Then I dressed for the party. At first 
I thought I could not go; but I did so 
want to know the friend who had writ- 
ten me such lovely letters and had sent 
me so many nice surprises. All of a 
sudden a thought came tome. Why, the 
rest need never know! Funny that I 
hadn’t thought of that before. I would 
tell Sally the whole story. I would even 
own up how hateful I had been and how 
dreadfully sorry I was. But would that 
save Dad’s success? Oh, dear, there 
must be a way. Perhaps Sally would 
know a way, if she forgave me. Maybe 
she would promise to keep it a secret. 
Anyway, whatever happened, I knew 
that I must tell the truth. Dad says, 
“Sometimes things look mighty black, 
but the truth wins every time.” 

The church lawn looked beautiful. 
The table was dainty white with knots 
of crimson-and-gold crépe paper. In 
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the center was a large basket of red 

and yellow roses. : 

“Aren’t they just too lovely?” 
cried Polly. “Mr. Morgan sent them 
to us.” I felt happy about the roses, 
for I knew that I was going to tell 
the truth. A girl who was as bright 
as Sally Morgan was would try to 
understand. 

The yard was filling with boys and 
girls. I looked everywhere for Sally, 
but she wasn’t there. Doctor Bruce 
tinkled a bell, and I was miserable 
all over again. I wanted so much to 
tell the truth, but Sally wasn’t there. 

“And now,” Doctor Bruce was say- 
ing, “we are to become acquainted 
with our mysterious friends. There 
should certainly grow a great com- 
radeship out of some of the letters 
I have seen.” He held up a hand 
mirror. “Here is a mirror. Each 
of you in turn will hold it and will 
close his eyes. Your unknown cap- 
sule friend will stand behind you, 

looking over your shoulder into the mir- 
ror. I shall then ring this bell. Open 
your eyes, and you will see your capsule 
friend smiling at you from the mirror. 
Now, Barbara, you may hold the mirror 
first.” 

Barbara Bond took it, and just 
imagine! Eva Hall had been writing 
to her all these weeks. 

Finally, it was my turn. I took the 
mirror and closed my eyes. I heard a 
step behind me; the bell tinkled; I 
opened my eyes; and there stood—Sally 
Morgan. 

I stared at her, smiling at me from 
the mirror. 

“You—Sally Morgan!” I cried. “Oh, 
it cannot be, for you are——” 

But I knew I must not tell her then, 
right in front of everybody. No, we 
must be quite alone. I thought of the 
corner of the Sunday school room where 
the sun would be shining through the 
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angel Michael. But first I must tell her 
how I liked her letters, the poems, and 
everything. 

Dicky Rivers took the mirror. I 
didn’t even notice who his friend was. 

“Oh, Sally,” I cried, “you wrote such 
lovely letters and sent me such lovely 
surprises! You can do everything, can’t 
you?” 

“Oh, no,” she laughed, “but I like to 
do a great many things.” 

“T am so glad that you were my cap- 
sule friend,” I said, ‘‘because—oh, Sally, 
let’s go into the Sunday school room 
where we can talk about it.” 

Just then Doctor Bruce said: “It is 
your turn, Sally. You may now take 
the mirror.” 

Sally took the mirror, closed her eyes, 
and stood there waiting. I couldn’t 
move. I stared first at Sally, then at 
Doctor Bruce. I felt all alone in a big 
world where nobody cared, and it was 
all my fault. 

“Well, well, is Sally’s capsule friend 
not here?” asked Doctor Bruce. 

Then I walked behind Sally. Doctor 
Bruce tinkled the bell, and Sally opened 
her eyes. She stared at me for a 
moment with her eyes and her 
mouth wide open. She didn’t smile 
at me from the mirror. She just 
turned around, with the mirror in 
her hand, and hugged and kissed 
me in front of every one. 

“Well, if this isn’t a coincidence, 
for Ethel and Sally to draw each 
other,”’ Doctor Bruce smiled. Every 
one was crowding around and talk- 
ing about it. I laughed too, be- 
cause Sally was happy. I could not 
imagine why. I shouldn’t have 
been happy if I hadn’t received 
any letters and surprises. 

Hope Ross took the mirror from 
Sally. Everybody was waiting for 


“We will keep it a secret forever.” 
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the party’s fun to continue again. 

I turned to Sally. 

“Lets go into the Sunday school room 
and talk,” I said again. “I have some- 
thing I want to tell you.” 

“Let’s,” agreed Sally. 

We ran over the lawn, up the steps, 
and through the vestibule to the big 
Sunday school room. We were walking 
down the side aisle toward the purple, 
red, and green corner when Sally took 
my hand. 

“O Ethel,” she said, “I want to thank 
you for all those clippings you sent 
about the presidents.” 

Clippings! I stared at her, but she 
was too happy to notice. I had been 
collecting every clipping that I saw 
about the lives of our presidents and 
had pasted them in a book. But how 
had she gotten any of them? I certainly 
had not sent them. 

“T liked the way you signed your name 
too,” continued Sally, “ ‘Iama Capsule.’ 
It was so original and clever. And the 


little handkerchief with the lace edge 
was lovely. I liked it so well that I am 
And she held up 


carrying it. See?’ 
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before me a pretty little handkerchief. 

True enough, it was a handkerchief 
that I had bought. Mother had shown 
me how to sew on a neat lace edge, so 
that I might have it ready for some 
one’s birthday. But how had Sally got- 
ten it? 

All the time that Sally was talking, 
I was thinking. Then it all came to me. 
My dad had said that he would scout 
around and find out who was a stranger 
in the Sunday school. Of course that 
was it. He could not bear to see me 


I sat down—right on something. 
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sorry and unhappy, so he had made it 
seem as though I had been sending 
things to Sally all along. 

Of course, I was mixed up in my mind 
about the clippings. I had worked hard 
collecting them and pasting them into 
my book, but the loss of them was noth- 
ing compared with my joy at knowing 
that everything was all right. No one 
need know—not even Sally. What a 
wonderful Dad I had! I would never, 
never displease him again. I would— 
but Sally was speaking to me——. 

“Ethel, I shall love you always. It’s 
terribly lonely not knowing any one. 
When you sent me that card with the 
little ‘Welcome’ verse on it I didn’t 
feel lonely any more. I knew that I 
was wanted and loved too.” 

Then I knew that things were not 
right yet. Truth wins out, and I was 
not telling the truth. But, would Sally 
love me when she knew? Would she? 
I began to have faith in the truth that 
Dad had taught me. 

“Sally,” I said, looking hard at 
Saint Michael to keep back the tears, 
“T didn’t send you the clippings, nor 
the handkerchief, nor anything. My 
dad sent them without letting me 
know. O Sally!” Then the tears did 
come, and I told her the whole miser- 
able story the best I could. “And I 
love you, Sally, honestly, I do,” I fin- 
ished. “I’m so sorry. Will you for- 
give me?” 

“Why, of course I love you and for- 
give you, and we will keep it a secret 
forever.” Then Sally kissed me. 

I could not have been happier. The 
truth had won out. Together we 
walked out to the garden party, talk- 
ing of the many nice times we should 
— have together. The capsule friends 
were all acquainted now, and every 
one was finding a place at the beauti- 


“ ful table all trimmed with crimson 
(Please turn to page 19) 
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The Stranger 


By LILITH SHELL 


Katheryn had to go to a strange 
school. Oh, how hard it was the first 
day! With her father and mother, 
Katheryn had moved away from the 
town where they knew every one, into 
a strange, new place. The teacher was 
strange—Katheryn did not even know 
her name—and all the children were 
strange. It was all that she could do 
to keep from bursting out crying; but 
the teacher soon came and stood beside 
her seat. 

“IT am Miss Blake,” she said kindly. 

“And my name,” said the boy in the 
seat just in front of Katheryn, rising 
and turning toward her, “is Robert 
Elton.” 

Katheryn smiled at him, but she had 
scarcely time for the smile when the 
girl straight across the aisle to her left 
stood up and said: 

“My name is Jean Morrow. You 
may use any of my things any time 
you wish.” 

“Oh, thank you,” stammered Kath- 
eryn. Really, they were being very 
nice to her. Then she felt a little tap 
on her shoulder and, looking behind 
her, she saw another boy standing up 
and smiling at her. 

“l’m Edward Smith,” he said. 
your ‘back-door neighbor.’ ” 

All the children laughed. 
meant that his seat was 
Katheryn’s. 

“And I am Anna Jane Morris,” said 
the little girl across the aisle to the 
right. 

“Now, Katheryn,” said the teacher, 
“you know five of us. Miss Blake’— 


Edward 
behind 


here she pointed to herself—‘Robert, 
Jean, Edward, and Anna Jane,” point- 
ing to the different children as she 


named them, “all your nearest neigh- 
bors; so you are not a stranger now. 
In a little while you will know every 
one of us.” And every child in the 
room nodded and smiled at Katheryn. 


My Capsule Friend 
(Continued from page 18) 


and gold. Miss Lee was looking for me. 

“Ethel,” she said, “you and Sally sit 
here.” And she drew out chairs for us. 

My, but I was glad that I had come! 
We were having such a lovely time. 
Sally was getting acquainted with, and 
being loved by every one, and I was 
sharing in her love. 

On the way home Eva Hall said: “‘O 
Ethel, I’m so sorry I said those things 
about Sally Morgan. I love her.” 

“So do I,” I said. “I think she is 
wonderful.” 

Dad and Mother were just sitting 
down to supper. “Oh, I couldn’t eat a 
bite!” I said. 

“But you could sit down and tell us 
about the party, couldn’t you?” Dad 
pulled out a chair and bowed, that 
funny way he has, and I sat down— 
right on something. What do you sup- 
pose it was? It was a book—“The Lives 
of Our Presidents.” I opened it, and 
inside the cover, in my dear dad’s hand- 
writing was, “To my own little Pal, 
whom I love.” 

I threw my arms around his neck and 


kissed him. “Oh, you are the best Dad 
in the world! And, Dad, I told Sally 
the truth.” 


“I knew I could count on you,” he 
said. 
So the truth won out, after all. 
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We radiate joy to all the world. 
We speak only good words. 


This is a meeting of the Good Words Booster Club. If you are not a 
member and should like to join, write the secretary for an application blank. 
Each member is expected to keep the club pledge that is given on the blank. 
Send your letters to the Booster Club Secretary, 917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 

Each member must write four monthly letters to the club secretary, 
telling how he is keeping the pledge. When a Booster has written four let- 
ters, he may earn a Booster pin by sending in a subscription to Wee Wisdom, 
other than his own. Or he may purchase the pin for twenty-five cents. The 
pin has on it the three wise monkeys, representing, “I see no evil, I hear no 
evil, and I speak no evil.” 

We publish as many letters from members as we can. If you wish to 
have the club members pray with you for health, for help in your school 
work, or any good thing for yourself or others, ask the secretary to place 
your name on the list for prayers. 

If you wish to correspond with other Boosters and are willing to answer 
their letters, you may have your name placed on the list for correspondents. 

We welcome you to our meeting! 
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In September all our Booster mem- 
bers will begin to think about school and 
school work. Each one will begin new 
lessons, and some will go to new schools 
and have new schoolmates. No matter 
what your need may be, Divine Mind 
within you can help you to make this 
year the very best school year that you 
have ever had. 

We have just received a letter which 
relates the story of a little girl who al- 
though she lived until she was ready for 
high school, in the Maine woods, far from 
good schools, graduated from the Pasa- 
dena, California, High School at fifteen, 
wrote her first book at twenty-one, and 
at twenty-two had finished college and 
was employed by the University of Cali- 
fornia in a very important position. Her 
story is very interesting to Wee Wisdom 
readers, as this young woman was a 


Wee Wisdom reader when she was a lit- 
tle girl. She has given a prayer that 
she used whef her school work was diffi- 
cult. We are giving it to you. “I do not 
need to worry; God is my Thinker! Di- 
vine Intelligence does this work for 
me.” You Wee Wisdom readers who 
are planning and dreaming of the won- 
derful, helpful things you are going to 
do when you are grown will find that 
this little girl’s prayer will help you too. 

We have received many other letters 
also that tell us how prayer and faith 
have helped other children in their 
school work. We are publishing some 
of them this month so that you may see 
how others have been helped. 


Jack finds Wee Wisdom helpful in his 
school work not only because the poems 
and stories can be used in school, but 
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also because through Wee Wisdom he 
has learned to rely on the One Teacher. 


Dear Secretary: I get the Wee Wisdom 
magazines every month, and I would like to 
become a member of your Booster Club. I 
am president of a club of boys around my 
home, and I think I could get you a lot of 
members. I like Wee Wisdom because it 
helps me in my school work, and I am go- 
ing to try to use good words all the time. 
—Jack Preis. 


God knows all there is to know about 
arithmetic. When Juanita prayed, she 
opened her mind to receive of God’s wis- 
dom. With His help, her lesson was 
easy. 


Dear Secretary: I could not get my arith- 
metic lesson last night, so I said The Prayer 
of Faith. Pretty soon an. 
idea popped into my head. 
After a minute another 
one danced in and said, 
“Take me”; so I got my les- 
son. And do you know 
what? Friday I got an 
“A” in arithmetic, which is 
100.—Juanita Sittel. 


God is all health. We 
can not only be well and 
whole ourselves all the 
time, but we can help our friends and 
dear ones as well, by knowing that God 
is their perfect health. 

If you haven’t learned to play “air- 
planes,’ we shall be glad to tell you 
about the game. 


Dear Secretary: Our Prayer of Faith 
has helped me, and my teacher also. She 
was ill, and when I found it out I repeated 
The Prayer of Faith and asked God to help 
her get well. She is getting better every 
day. 

My friend to whom I sent a subscription 
to Wee Wisdom enjoys her magazine very 
much. 

You told me in your last letter of a new 
game to play—about airplanes and airports. 
I confess I didn’t have all good planes this 
month, and that I didn’t say all nice words; 
but I tried hard. So my airport now is be- 
coming the right kind.—Jean McNeil. 
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John will continue to receive high 
marks, because he has placed his trust 
in an unfailing help—the Teacher 
within him. His letter came to us be- 
fore school closed in June. 


Dear Booster Club: I am still trying to 
keep the pledge, and I am getting along 
better all the time. 

Last year I sent in for help in my history 
lessons, as I was getting low marks. This 
year I have been getting marks not lower 
than eighty-five and as high as ninety, 
which is considered very good. Yesterday, 
we had our arithmetic tests, and I could not 
remember one of the formulas which made 
up much of the mark. I said a prayer, and 
the formula all came back to me.—John F. 
Tapley. 


Marion practices on the _ school 
grounds the good that 
she has learned through 
the Booster Club. We 
think her idea is a very 
good one. Don’t you? 

Dear Secretary: I have 
improved much in the way 
I speak and act. I think 
the little booklets that you 
send help too. 

I have made a little club 
for four of us girls. The 
name is “Children’s Helping Club.” When 
we are out on the school grounds, if we 


find somebody who needs help, we help him. 
—Marion Sill. 


Carol’s mother finds Wee Wisdom 
helpful in her teaching. 


Dear Editor: My elder brother and my 
sister used to take Wee Wisdom. They read 
it to me when I couldn’t read, and I enjoyed 
it then as I do now. Mother is a school- 
teacher and uses Wee Wisdom for small 
children, and they love it. So does she. 
Mother has given it to other teachers, and 
they say that it is the best magazine for 
small children that they have ever seen. 
—Carol Sanders. 


Bennie does indeed have much to be 
thankful for. We enjoyed his good 
letter. 
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Dear Wee Wisdom: I am eight years old 
and am a reader of Wee Wisdom. It comes 
to me as a gift from my aunt Bonnie, and 
I am very thankful for it. When I help 
with the work, Mamma has time to read to 
me, and we have jolly good times. 

I have the dearest little dog. His name 
is Brownie. We romp and play on the floor 
together. I am thankful for a nice new 
wagon. I have no brothers, so my little 
friends come to play with me. I have a 
horse all my own to ride. Don’t I have 
much to be thankful and happy for? 
—Bennie Wingfield. 


Rosemary’s letter tells how much she 
enjoys reading her Wee Wisdom maga- 
zines. She has learned also to let the 
One Helper—the Christ within—help 
her with her school work. 


Dear Secretary: I like Wee Wisdom very 
much. It has many interesting stories, puz- 
zles, poems, and pictures. I am trying hard 
to keep the pledge. It is sometimes harder 
than one would expect it to be. Sometimes 
I forget, but I will try to keep my promise 
better this month. 

Whenever my class is going to take a test, 
I have a little saying that sets my mind at 
ease at once. This is it: “I cast my burden 
on the Christ within, and I go free.” It 
has helped me and saved me from failing 
many times.—Rosemary Trendler. 


Barbara has found prayer helpful in 
overcoming a destructive habit. Our 
hands are our faithful helpers, and we 
should keep them whole and perfect. 
Biting the finger nails changes the shape 
of the finger tips and makes them less 
useful. 


Dear Secretary: I like Wee Wisdom very 
much. I like the Spartan stories too. I 
used to have a habit of biting my finger 
nails; and, although I did not say it, I used 
to think about The Prayer of Faith and 
take my hand away from my mouth. The 
prayer has helped me very much.—Barbara 
Glafke. 


Remember all during the year that 
Divine Mind in you helps you with every 
lesson and guides you to success. 

The Secretary. 
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READERS WHO WISH THE PRAYERS OF 
OTHER READERS 


Violet Adair: help with her school work; 
Aquilla Godley: help with her arithmetic; 
Virginia and Nadine Meyer: prayers to be 
kind, and to speak only good words; Fay 
Peterson: to succeed with her music les- 
sons; Marie A. Buford: prayers for the 
success of the local Booster Club she is or- 
ganizing; Kenneth T. C. Noyes: help in his 
school work; Rosemary Tribble: prayers; 
Marjorie Williams: prayers for heal- 
ing, and to control her temper; Golda Grace 
Wilson: prayers to be good, and to have a 
sweet disposition; Marjorie Vinal: prayers 
to overcome fear, nervousness, and sensi- 
tiveness, and for success in her school work; 
Helen Beckett: prayers not to bite her fin- 
ger nails; Betty Brown: prayers to speak 
only good words, and for success in her 
school work; Ira Kinscler: prayers for heal- 
ing; Marie Bedford: prayers for herself 
and others; M. M. Ejikeh: prayers for help 
with his examinations; Peggy Drysdale: 
prayers for peace and prosperity for Aus- 
tralia, her native country, and also prayers 
for herself and dear ones; Dorothy Dows- 
well: prayers for her family and her rela- 
tives; Lila Kerrigan: prayers for herself 
and family; Jeanne Hyde: prayers to speak 
good words, to have more friends, and for 
prosperity for her mother. 


READERS WHO WISH TO CORRESPOND WITH 
OTHER READERS 


Helen Beckett, Box 426, Sebring, Fla.; 
Julia C. Gibson (9 years), Box 377, Waxa- 
hachie, Tex.; Lillian Warren (11 years), 
Route 1, Box 49A, Shelton, Wash.; Teresa 
Lee (11 years), Route 1, Shelton, Wash. ; 
Wilda C. Richards, Box 7, Whitehorse, 
Yukon Territory, Canada; Edward Long, 
212 23d Ave. North, Seattle, Wash.; Vir- 
ginia Zalpffel, Route 1, Fort Collins, Nebr. ; 
Violet Ruglis, Box 176, 70 Enterprise, Glen 
Lyon, Pa.; Betty Lou Strachan, Vale, Ore- 
gon; Kathryn McShane, Mesa, Idaho; Mary 
Whorf (11 years), 3533 83d St., Jackson 
Heights, Long Island, N. Y.; Ethel Swann, 
Route 2, Landover, Md.; Barbara Louise 
Dixon, Chikore Craigmore, S. Rhodesia, S. 
Africa; Betty Sharp, 3213 Larga Ave., Los 
Angeles, Calif.; Corine Wideman, Route 7, 
Box 112, Anderson, S. C.; Mary Sears (12 
years), 2702 Mitchell St., Tampa, Fla.; 
Fay Peterson, 2526 Hearst Ave., Oakland, 
Calif. 
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Making a Scrapbook 


By Ruspy SHORT McKIM 


When the older boys and girls march 
off to school, the ‘“too-young-to-goes” 
sometimes find the hours long. Here 
is a scrapbook that we hope will give 
you many pleasant hours. 

Of course it takes paper to make a 
scrapbook. About 24 to 36 sheets of 
plain Manila, size 6 by 
9 inches, will make an 


from the bottom; and the third one is 
halfway between. Punch holes at the 
three dots, going entirely through all 
the sheets or leaves of the book. You 
will now need a cord 16 inches long, 
threaded in a darning needle. Two or 
three rubber bands around the paper 
sheets will hold them 
even while holes are 


excellent one. Colored 
covers will make the 
scrapbook more book- 
like, and the pattern 
shown here gives some 
easy big letters to cut 


being punched and the 
leaves sewed together. 
Sew from the back of 
the book up through 
the center hole, down 
through the top one, 


out of white or colored 
paper to paste on for 
a title. Lay a sheet of tissue paper 
over these letters and draw around 
them on the tissue, or any other thin 
paper, then retrace them on the paper 
that is to be pasted on your book. 

The dots for sewing are almost an 
inch inside the edge; one is an inch 
down from the top; one, an inch up 


around the back edge, 
in at the center, and 
again down through the lower, then tie 
the cord back behind the center hole. 

Mother will let you have some old 
magazines from which to cut pictures. 
As you cut them, think of a happy title 
or name for each one. Somebody will 
help print the titles, and you will have 
a book that is really your own. 


BOOK 
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The | 
TITTLE BLACK 
CRICKET 


By Dorothy E. Squire 


A little black cricket lives under our gate; 

He often comes calling on me. 

I hear him start singing as soon as it’s light; 4 
He’s always as gay as can be. 2. 


I sat down beside him one day on the steps, 
To ask what his song was about. 

He stared for a moment, then asked in surprise, 
‘Just why should I sit here and pout?”’ 


‘*My family are well, and my house is quite clean ; 
You see it’s a beautiful day; 

The sun is so warm on my little black legs 
That I cannot help feeling gay.”’ 


He folded his knees to his little black chin, 
And rocked back and forth in the sun; 

Then he asked me to chirp with him, just to see 
If I didn’t think chirping was fun. 


‘*When you’re feeling cross,’’ my little friend said, 
‘‘ And even the weather is bad, © 

Do you know, the very best thing you can do 
Is to sit and sing yourself glad.”’ 
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DEAR BOYS AND GIRLS: 
Have you written a story or a poem that you would like to share with 

other Wee Wisdom readers? We should like to publish something from each 

one of you. We can use only your own original work. If you have never had 

anything published in the Young Authors’ department, write the very best poem 

or story you can and send it to us. We shall use as many as we can. 

THE EDITOR. 


The Rose 


By ALBERT PARR 
San Diego, Calif. 
A little pink rose 
In a green vase 
In our room is smiling 
At every face. 


And in the twilight, 
When all is still, 

It watches the moonbeams 
Come over the hill. 


Then in the dawn 
When no one is near, 

It is still smiling 
And glowing with cheer. 

The Birds in the Apple Tree 
By VIRGINIA COLHOUN 
Fresno, Calif. 

There was an old apple tree standing 
near Billy’s house. One day when Billy 
was taking a nap a sweet song awoke 
him. He looked all around, but could not 
figure out where the song came from. 
Soon the song came again. Billy looked 
out of the window this time, and there 
in the apple tree were the birds, telling 
him to get up. 


Daffodils 


By JENNIE MCCARREL (8 years) 
Rock Island, Il. 
Little yellow daffodils, 
Peeping out among the hills, 
With your golden hearts so gay, 
You are happy all the day. 


The Brook 


By LOWANDA MARTIN 
Mitchell, Ill. 


Brook, brook, tinkling along, 

You always are singing a queer little 
song. 

No happy days for me would there be, 

If I didn’t have you to sing for me. 


And over the rocks you ripple through, 
My dear little playmate ever so true. 
Down to the river and through the lea, 
We have such good fun, just you and me. 


On you will go till you get to the river, 

On and on, forever and ever; 

But still you will sing your gay little 
song, 

My dear little playmate I’ve played with 
so long. 
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The Boy from the Country 


By BRENDA PARSONS (12 years) 
East Rochester, N. H. 


“I wish I could get acquainted with 
the boys, Mother,” said little Teddy 
Smith wistfully. 

“Oh, you soon will. You know you 
start to school tomorrow,” replied Mrs. 
Smith cheerfully. 

At school the next day, however, the 
boys paid no attention to Teddy. Miss 
Clark, the teacher, saw that something 
must be done, so she decided to take 
the pupils to the country for a picnic 
the following Saturday morning. 

“I hope you will have a good time, 
Teddy,” called his mother as he started 
off. 

“T’ll try to, Mother,” he called back. 

He soon reached the school where the 
others were waiting. Miss Clark had 
hired a man to take them to the picnic 
grounds, so it took them but a short 
time to reach the country. Once there, 
the boys and the girls began playing. 
Some went in wading. No one thought 
to ask Teddy to join in the fun, and 
Teddy felt a lump rising in his throat 
and tears filling his eyes. 

Miss Clark noticed him and said, 
“Teddy, if you like adventure stories 1 
will tell you some.” Teddy replied that 
he did like them, and he was soon deep- 
ly interested in the stories. 

Suddenly, they were interrupted by a 
frightened cry for help. Teddy jumped 
up. Several rods away was the river 
in which the children had gone wading. 
It had not seemed deep, but one girl 
had stepped into a hole and was in dan- 
ger of drowning. The other children, 
who lived in the city, could not swim. 
Teddy could. He jumped in at once, 
and soon reached the girl, bringing her 
safely to shore. 

The picnic broke up. Every one went 
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home. The next day the girl and her 
father called on Teddy. 

“You are very brave. I owe you 
more than I can ever repay,” said the 
girl’s father. 

“T owe my life to you, so please take 
this,”’ said the girl. 

Teddy took the small package and 
opened it. Inside was a beautiful gold 
watch. The next day at school no one 
slighted Teddy. He was called a hero. 


The 


By ERNEST SKINNER (14 years) 
Ovid, Colo. 


Hear! The train is coming; 
Coming very fast. 

When it stops to take a rest, 
I get on at last. 


Now I’m going to take a ride 

Through the city and countryside; 

The houses and buildings are going past, 
But I must get off at last. 


Love Him 


By MARGIE E. GLITTEN (7 years) 
Kansas City, Kansas 
I love the Lord Jesus; 
He is a friend that is true. 
And if you will love Him, 
He will take care of you. 


A Tree 
By ALICE WILSON (11 years) 
Sturgis, S. D. 
A tree is such a pleasant thing 
For little folks like me; 


Its leaves a merry song do sing, 
When breezes blow so free. 


Its arm a swing does hold for me; 
Its berries a treat do give, 
And in its shade I have my tea. 
Oh, near a tree I would always live. 
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Lullaby 
the Cre ek , 


Words and Music by 


heresa Moore Truchot 


Andante 
1. Drow-sy sounds at e - ven-tide Lull the earth to rest; 
2. Sings the creek at e - ven-tide Slum-ber mu - sic rare; 
Twi -light sil-v’ring in - to dusk Lin- gers in the west. 
Hark-en to its lul - la - by Thro’ the moon-light fair. 
CHORUS 
Sleep, sleep, shad-ows creep, Sleep, birds and flow’rs; 
2. ; Hi le | | 
i 
Moon - light on stream and height Thro’ the mag - ic hours. 


Se 
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Two Ways to Make Mr. Elephant Useful 


By JATTA TAYLOR KEITH 


Here is an elephant that will help you along the center. Place the dotted line 
to make several useful things for your- of the design on the fold of the paper 
self, or attractive gifts for your friends. and trace. Cut through the folded 

Figure 1 is one-half of the elephant. paper and when you open it out you will 
To make your pattern, fold a piece of have a complete outline. 
paper 714 inches long by 5 inches wide The elephant’s blanket should be 314 


FIGURE 1 
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inches long by 234 inches deep. The 
border is 1% inch wide. Follow the 
dotted line in drawing the elephant’s 
hind legs. Trace around a dime to draw 
in the toes. Place the dime on the bot- 
tom line, then draw two curves for the 
forefoot and three for the hind foot. 

Should you like to make some book 
ends for your room? Trace your ele- 
phant pattern on two boards 71, inches 
by 5 inches. The boards should not be 
thin enough to split easily. Saw care- 
fully around the outside lines of the pat- 
tern with a scroll saw. Do not remove 
the wood underneath the elephant’s 
feet. Then smooth up the edges with 
your knife. For the bases of the book 
ends take two soft boards 614 inches 
wide by 434 inches long. Shave them 
down at one end with a plane, then 
sandpaper as in figure 2. Nail these 
two boards to the two elephants, and 
you are ready to sandpaper and paint. 

The elephant should be tan or gray. 
Then add a little black to whichever 
color you use, and paint the space under- 
neath the elephant a darker tone. The 
tusk is white, and the blanket may be 
any bright color, with a contrasting bor- 
der. Outline the design in black. 

I am sure Mother would like to have 
a shoe scraper at the back step to clean 


FIGURE 2 


muddy shoes and to guard the floors 
from dirt. Call on Mr. Elephant again. 
Use a board as wide as the elephant is 
long and about 1 inch thick. Leave 
enough room at the bottom, so that you 
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can nail the scraper to the step or set 
it in concrete at the edge of the walk. 
Place the pattern so that the grain of 
the wood runs from the elephant’s head 
to his feet. Bevel the edge across the 


/\ 


| J FIGURE 3 


SCRAPER | 


top as in figure 3, and place a piece of 
tin (a piece of an old tin can will do) 
across the elephant’s back for the blan- 
ket. This tin should first be creased at 
the top to form a sharp edge on which 
to scrape the shoes. Paint the elephant 
as directed for book ends, except for the 
blanket, which should be black with a 
red border. Use all-weather paint. 


Vacation Is 
Over! 


A ND the Spartans are back from 
4 their vacation, too! David, 
Chink, Red, Andy, Kegs, Bob, 
Coralee—and don’t forget Bige. 
They’re all back, in person, ready 
with new stories to act out for you. 
And the lady who writes the Spar- 
tan stories is here too—of course 
you haven’t forgotten her, for she 
is the Wee Wisdom Story Lady. 


Wee Wisdom stories, musical 
numbers, and—but we promised 
the Wee Wisdom Story Lady we 
wouldn’t tell the other things she 
has for you—are broadcast every 
Saturday afternoon from radio sta- 
tion WOQ, 1300 kilocycles (230.6 
meters) from 2 to 3 o’clock, Central 
standard time. 


Sep 
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LULLABY 


| By Lia Conte 


At night when I am snug in bed, 
I like to hear the rain 

Fall softly on the earth and trees 
And on my windowpane. 


It sings a drowsy, drippy song, 
And soon I’m ‘‘counting sheep,”’ 

But long before I get to ten, 

I’ve fallen fast asleep. 
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Winning Battles 
LESSON 10, SEPTEMBER 6, 1931.. 


The lesson for today is about a 
“green-eyed monster.” Some of you 
may have heard about this monster; 
others may not have heard it called by 
that name. 

At some time or other every one, per- 
haps, has to battle with this monster, 
whose everyday name is jealousy. If 
the monster is overcome, then the per- 
son who wages the battle with it has 
learned a great lesson and is very apt 
to live happily ever after. But, if the 
green-eyed monster wins the battle, the 
one who battles with him is very, very 
likely to be unhappy until he does con- 
quer the monster. 

Most persons first meet jealousy when 
they are very small boys and girls. If 
they do not win the battle they must 
keep trying until they do overcome. 

We are glad that you will study the 
Bible lesson for today, which you will 
find in Acts 13:42-52; Rom. 1:14-16, 
before you start to school. School 
brings many little incidents that may 
cause you to feel jealous; but you who 
are strong and earnest and eager to be 
true children of the heavenly Father 
will cleanse your minds of all jealous 
thoughts. 

Sometimes a boy or a girl will find it 
hard not to be jealous of some school- 
mate because he seems to be able to 
make better grades, play a better game, 
or find greater favor with playmates 
and teachers than he or she can. If 
such a feeling comes to you, remember 
that not all of us can stand first in school 


work, in games, or in the hearts of play- 
mates and teachers; but each person, 
if he is doing his very best, can stand 
better in all these ways than he stood 
last year. It is not required of you that 
you do better work than all the rest; 
but that you do better work than you 
yourself have ever done before. 

Keep this thought in mind when you 
start to school: 

My Father helps me to study 
earnestly and to play joyously. 


Meeting Tests 
LESSON 11, SEPTEMBER 13, 1931. 


Those of you who read the lesson for 
last Sunday in your Bibles learned how 
the Jews became jealous of Paul and 
Barnabas. You also learned how jeal- 
ousy causes unhappiness. The lesson 
for today, which you will find in Acts 
14:8-23, tells of another test that came 
to Paul and Barnabas. 

Now that you are all in school again 
you will be thinking quite often of tests. 
Tests are given to help us to know just 
where we stand, whether they are tests 
in school or tests in character building. 

Paul and Barnabas met a test in the 
Bible story given as today’s lesson. 
Paul, through the Christ mind in him, 
had healed a man who had been crippled 
all his life, and who had never walked. 
Paul saw that this man had faith, and 
he commanded him to stand up on his 
feet. The man leaped up and walked. 

When the people saw this they 
wanted to treat Paul and Barnabas as 
though they were gods. They called 
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Paul, Jupiter; and Barnabas, Mercury, 
two of the old Roman gods. This was 
the test that came to the two disciples. 
Had they been seeking their own honor 
and glory, they would have accepted 
the adoration of the people and would 
have permitted themselves to be 
treated as gods. But they knew that 
the power that healed the cripple came, 
not from Paul himself, but from the 
Christ within him. Paul knew that 
while he had been able to speak the 
word of healing, he still had much to 
learn. 

There is a good lesson in this story 
for boys and girls as well as for men 
and women. Sometimes we become 
puffed up because of some little success 
that we have achieved, and we entirely 
forget that we still have much to learn. 
We lose our modesty, and finally be- 
come offensive even to those who have 
praised us. We can avoid this attitude 
by keeping in mind at all times the fol- 
lowing thought: 

The Christ mind in me guides me in 
all that I do. 


Keeping Harmonious 
LESSON 12, 
SEPTEMBER 20, 1931. 


The Bible story for today 
is one from which you can 
easily draw a lesson. You 
will find the story in Acts 15: 
22-29; Gal. 2:1, 2, 9, 10. 

This lesson is especially in- 
teresting to you at this time 
of the year when you are just 
getting started nicely in your 
school work. Most of you are 
in higher grades than you 
were last year, and have new 
teachers. Many of you are 
in new schools, where you are 
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perhaps the most difficult month of the 
school year. 

Many things may occur in the school- 
room and on the playgrounds that will 
make you feel irritable and cross un- 
less you are very careful. If you were 
in the same school last year, you may 
be inclined to resent any ideas that 
new pupils may bring in. That is 
what happened in the early church 
which we read about in today’s lesson. 
A careful study of the Sunday school 
lesson will help you to keep harmony 
in your schoolroom. 

Those early Christians kept from 
quarreling among themselves by talk- 
ing over their problems quietly and 
lovingly. You can settle little differ- 
ences of opinion in the same way. So 
long as the question was a matter of 
choice or of like or dislike, and not a 
matter of right or wrong, Paul was 
ready to let the other members have 
their own way about many things, and 
in that way he kept harmony. 

You may find yourself wrought up 
about the way in which a certain game 
shall be played. If you follow Paul’s 
example, you will be glad to 
give in to others for the sake 
of harmony where there is no 
question of right or wrong. 

The following thought will 
help you to keep peaceful 
and happy: 

I am unselfish toward my 
schoolmates. I stand out only 
for the good. 


Examinations 


Today all Sunday schools 
that use the International 
Sunday School Lessons will 
review the lessons they stud- 


making new acquaintances. 
These things make September 


ied during the months of 
July, August, and September. 
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This is like taking an exam- 
ination to see how much one 
has learned during these 
months. It is quite important, 
of course, that you learn the 
Bible stories that are given 
each Sunday, but it is still 
more important that you 
learn the lessons that these 
stories teach in living true, 
happy, and successful lives. 

The first lesson of the quar- 
ter taught the lesson of love. 

The second lesson taught us 
to recognize and to appreciate 
our precious gifts. One of 
these gifts is health. 

The third lesson taught us 
to give cheerfully. 

The fourth lesson told us 
how to be Christlike by keep- 
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obedient, and told us why we 
should be so. 

The sixth lesson was on 
honesty. 

The seventh lesson told us 
the true meaning of temper- 
ance. 

The eighth lesson taught us 
that we all are God’s children. 

The ninth lesson was about 
missionaries. Are you send- 
ing your missionaries of love 
and joy and health to all of 
your thought people as well 
as to your friends? 

Lessons ten, eleven, and 
twelve are in this Wee Wis- 
dom. Each lesson has a key- 


note, such as love or honesty. 
See if you can find the key- 
notes of the lessons for the 


Mercury 


ing our minds filled with good last three Sundays. 


thoughts. 


The fifth lesson taught us how to be 


A helpful thought for this week is: 
I meet every test with courage. 


The Prayer of Faith 


Wee Wisdom readers who wish to help 
others can do so by saying this prayer 
for them. 
God is my help in every need; 
God does my every hunger feed; 
God walks beside me, guides my way 
Through every moment of the day. 


I now am wise, I now am true, 
Patient, kind, and loving, too. 

All things I am, can do, and be, 
Through Christ, the Truth that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be sick; 

God is my strength, unfailing, quick; 

God is my all; I know no fear, 

Since God and love and Truth are here. 
—Hannah More Kohaus. 
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4 
Coralee and the Prairie School Gang 


“Ho-hum!” Red yawned. 


“T’m glad 
this is Friday. The first week of school 
is always hard on me.” 

“Yes,” laughed Coralee, “the first 
week and the last week and all the weeks 
in between.” 

“T like school as well as any one,” 
Red defended himself indignantly, “but 
September is no time to be cooped up 
indoors.” 

The gang was on the way home from 
school, but the afternoon was so soft 
and beautiful that they were not in- 
clined to hurry. 

“What’s kicking up all that dust down 
the road?’ David asked as_ they 
rounded the bend. 

“Looks like——” began Chink. “Why, 
it’s Dick!” he exclaimed as the dust 
came closer. Out of it appeared the 
black face of Dick, who helped the 
Spartans with their garden. He was 
out of breath from his run. 

“The Roost!’ Dick managed to gasp. 

“What’s the matter with it?” de- 
manded the Spartans in chorus. 

“The gang from the Prairie school 
are goin’ over to do somethin’ to it. I 
heard ’em say so.” Dick’s eyes were 


wide with fright and excitement. 

“Let’s go down the road and head 
them off,” called Andy. 

“Come on,” said Red; then he stopped 
“Wait a minute—we can’t take 


short. 


Coralee with us,” he added uncertainly. 


“Why not?’ demanded Coralee 
quickly. “I can help as much as you 
can.” 


“Of course she can,” said Kegs. 

“Yes, but that gang would be sure 
to laugh at us for having a girl on our 
side.” 

“That’s right,” said Cousin Bob, and 
the others nodded in agreement. 

Coralee looked from one face to an- 
other. Hot tears were stinging her 
eyes, but she blinked them back. 

“All right,” she flung at them. “If 
you’re ashamed of me, I’ll go back; but 
I hope they beat you to the Roost and 
burn it down.” Turning, she fled back 
down the road toward the school. The 
Spartans gazed after her in silence. 

“Now, we have done it,” said Chink 
solemnly. 

“We shouldn’t have said it,” 
David. 

“She’s always been a good Spartan,” 
Andy reminded them. 

“Yes, I know”—Red was uncomfort- 
able—“but that Prairie gang would cer- 
tainly tease us if we had her along. 
We'll hunt her up afterward and ex- 
plain to her.” 

“We'd better hurry now if we’re go- 
ing to head off that gang,” said Cousin 
Bob. 

“T hope she doesn’t stay mad,” said 


said 
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Kegs, as they hurried down the road. 

Meantime, Coralee, who had been cry- 
ing as she ran, stopped at a sudden 
thought. Suppose the Spartans did not 
get to the lane in time to stop the Prairie 
gang? Suppose the Prairie gang were 
the first to reach the Roost? They might 
break in and spoil everything; they 
might burn it! Oh, why had she 
ever made that terrible wish! She loved 
the Roost dearly and she could not bear 
the thought of anything’s happening 
to it. 

“T’ll run through Harper’s orchard,” 
she said to herself. Climbing through 
the fence, she ran as fast as she could. 
Through the big gate she sped, and down 
to the Roost. There it stood in the warm 
September sunlight, as quiet and peace- 
ful as though there were no Prairie 
gang and no danger. Coralee sank on 
the doorstep to recover her breath, 
but she did not stay there long. The 
quiet was broken by voices down by the 
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railroad tracks. The Prairie school gang! 

Coralee ran to the corner of the barn 
and peeped around it. Four or five boys 
were climbing through the fence. 

“They must have left the road and 
cut across to the right of way,” thought 
Coralee. She wished that the Spartans 
would hurry. Suddenly the thought 
came to her that she was standing right 
in the path that the Prairie gang would 
take to reach the Roost. They would 
have to pass around by the barn. Her 
heart pounded in her throat. 

“I’d better slip into the barn before 
they see me,” she planned. Going up 
into the loft, Coralee glanced cautiously 
through the dusty window. There they 
were, coming through the cornfield in 
the direction of the barn. She looked 
quickly toward the lane, hoping to see 
the Spartans. There was no sign of 
them, and Coralee’s hands clenched in 
anxiety. As she peered through the 
glass she caught her breath suddenly. 
Was that smoke behind the Roost? 

She rubbed frantically at the 
dust on the window. Pressing her 
freckled nose against the glass, she 
looked again. It was smoke! Cor- 
alee glanced toward the railroad. 
There it was—a fire on the right of 
way—and it was creeping through 
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the dry grass toward the Roost. Cor- 
alee forgot that the Prairie gang was 
not friendly, forgot everything but her 
wild desire to save the Roost. Throw- 
ing open the window, she leaned out 
as far as she could. 

“Help!” she screamed. 
me to save the Roost!” 

The line of creeping boys straight- 
ened. Each looked in startled surprise 
at the window in the barn loft. A red- 
haired girl waved frantically toward 
the well house. 

“Go over there,” she called, and dis- 
appeared. 

Scrambling down from the loft, Cor- 
alee met the Prairie gang as_ they 
reached the barn door. 

“It’s a right-of-way fire,’ she ex- 
plained quickly,” and it has almost 
reached the Roost. Hurry!” ° 

‘The leader of the gang started for 
the well. 

“Get some buckets!” he shouted. Into 
the barn they rushed, grabbing up what- 
ever they could find that would hold 
water. 

“This way!” called Coralee. ‘“Let’s 
take these gunny sacks and wet them.” 

The Prairie gang worked with all 
their might, the leader at the pump and 
the others carrying water and beating 


“Fire! Help 
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out the flames with the wet sacks. The 
Spartans, hurrying in at the big gate, 
ran headlong into the bucket brigade. 
For a moment they did not understand. 

“They’ve set fire to the Roost!” 
screamed Red. 

“Let’s get them!” yelled Chink. 

The Spartans started for the Prairie 
gang, who dropped their buckets to 
repel the attack. Just then a fiery little 
figure with a very dirty face rushed 
between them. 

“Wait a minute!” she commanded. 
“They didn’t start it. They’re helping 
me to put it out. Everybody grab a 
bucket. Here, Kegs, take this sack and 
come on!” 

When the last burning ember had 
been darkened, the hot and dirty gangs 
walked slowly back toward the well 
house. 

“We ought to thank you a lot,” began 
David, looking at the Prairie school 
boys. 

“And we do,” added Kegs. 

“You see, we heard that you were 
coming over here,” explained Red, ‘‘and 
we thought you had set fire to the 
Roost.” 
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“If we hadn’t been so excited, we 
would have seen the buckets of water,” 
said Chink. 

“We were not going to burn it,” pro- 
tested the leader of the Prairie gang. 
“We just wanted to see what it looked 
like inside.” 

Coralee pushed back her curls. 

“Well, if that’s all you want, come 
on down and look it over,” she invited. 

The Prairie gang cleaned up as best 
they could at the well, and visited the 
Spartans in the Roost. They admired 
the painted furniture and the garden, 
and promised never to try to sneak in 
again. 

“Come in the front gate next time,” 
called David as they went down the 
lane. “We'll be glad to see you any 
time.” 

“T’m not so sure that they didn’t 
mean any harm,” said Cousin Bob. 

“Anyway, they’re our friends now,” 
said David. 

“Yes, but I think the fire helped a lot,” 
Kegs said. 

There was an embarrassed silence, 
and none of the boys seemed to want 
to look at Coralee. She smiled. 

“I didn’t hear any of that Prairie 
gang making fun of you for having a 
girl in your gang,” she said. The 
Spartans looked at Red. 

“T knew I was wrong as soon as I 
had said that, Coralee, but please don’t 
rub it in.” 

“Coralee, you ought to be satisfied; 
you saved the Roost,” said Chink. 

“With the help of the Prairie gang,” 
laughed Coralee. 

“That was a lot better than having 
a fight with them,” Cousin Bob told her. 

“How did you happen to think of it, 
Coralee?” asked David. 

“Because she’s smart,” said Red. 
“Isn’t she my cousin?” 
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An Autumn Prayer 
By REBECCA RICE 


Dear Father, in the autumn 
We give our thanks to Thee, 
For all the beauty round us: 
The glory of the tree 
In crimson or in russet, 
In scarlet or in gold; 
The purple of the aster, 
And autumn’s wealth untold. 


Pegay Tries a New Plan 


(Continued from page 13) 


The hours seemed to fly, and all too 
soon it was time to take Jane to her 
own home—two blocks away. 

“T liked school better today,” said a 
sleepy little Peggy as Mother tucked her 
in for the night. “It was fun trying to 
find a little girl lonesomer than I. To- 
morrow I’ll have to hunt a new one be- 
cause Jane does not feel lonely any more, 
and neither do I. We’re friends.” 


Tell Mother . 


. not to forget Unity when she 
is ready to select her Christmas 
greeting cards. We have lovely 
new cards this year, and we feel 
sure that Mother will like them. 
They are attractive in color and de- 
sign, and each card carries a Christ- 
mas message written by a Unity 
worker. 


The price of our cards is $1 a 
box, and there are fifteen cards in 
each box. No two are alike. 
Mother will find in this assortment 
cards appropriate for all her - 
friends. Will you remind her to 
order her cards from Unity? 


UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY 
917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 
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1 Playin Alonez, 
Stheresa re “druchot 


When I- must be alone to play 
I have a happy, pleasant day ; 

Then I have time to look at bees 

And hopping toads and birds and trees. 
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By Alfred 1. Tooke 


Three P’s anda U anda Y, 
who lived in Alphabet Land, 


The two S’s got into a pair of ShoeS. 


were playing together. When 
they played together they 
stood in a row like this: 
P-U-P-P-Y, and _ went, 
‘*Woofety-woof!’’ They 
were doing that when 
two of the P’s fell into a 
Potato Patch. 

doesn’t matter,’’ 
said the U. ‘‘Let them | 
stay there if they want 
to. Here are two S’s 
coming to take their 
places.”’ 

So the two 8’s took the 


places of the two P’s, and then 
there were a P and a U and two 
S’s anda Y. You know what 
that is, 1am sure. 

‘*Purr-rr-rr, me-ow!’’ said 
the P, and ‘Purr-rr-rr, 
me-ow!’’ said all the letters. 
‘*Me-ow, me-ow, me-ow!”’ 
Away they went me-owing un- 
til the two S’s found a pair of 
ShoeS, and got into them to 
rest. 


‘‘Never mind,”’ said the Y. 
‘*T see two N’s coming now. 
They can take the places of the 


S’s.”’ 


‘‘We just came out of a 
peNNy,”’ said the N’s, and 
down they sat where the S’s 
had been, but that didn’t seem 
to work. 


“You're a B!” said the Y. 
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‘‘Something is wrong,”’ 
said the Y. ‘‘We area P 
and a U and two N’s and 
a Y, but we don’t make 
anything except non- 
sense.”’ 

‘*T know what to do,”’ 
said the P. ‘‘You just 
wait here a little while, 
all of you. I will go and 
see the little old man who 
is the king of the Alpha- 
bets, and see what he can 
do.”’ 

So the P went away, and the 
others waited a little while, and 
soon along came a letter. 

‘*Here I am,”’ it said. ‘‘It 
didn’t take me long, did it?”’ 

‘*But you are a B!”’ said Y. 

‘*T am now,”’ said the letter. 
‘*T had the little old man make 


“Tt is quite simple to make a P into a B.” 
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They went hippety-hop down into the little 


hole. 


me into one. It is quite simple 
to make a P into a B.”’ 

Down sat the B in his old 
place—or rather, in the place 
that was his when he was a P— 
and then there were a B anda 
U and two N’s and a Y; and if 
you don’t know what that is, 
I’m surprised at you. 

‘*T hurried so fast that 
I got quite warm,”’ said the 
B. ‘‘Let’s go down into 
that little hole in the bank.”’ 

So off they went hip- 
pety-hop, hippety-hop, 
down into the little hole. 
While we wait for them to 
come back, let us get pencil 
and paper and put down 
the letters and see why the 
first letters said ‘‘ Purr-rr- 
rr, me-ow,”’ and the last 


went ‘‘hippety-hop.”’ 
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‘Tust Guess 
What Auntie 
Sent 


“What did you get for your birthday, Mary Sue?” asked her little friend, 
Jean. 


“Lots of things,” replied Mary Sue. “Just guess what Auntie sent me!” 


“A new dress?” ventured Jean. 


“No—books!” answered Mary Sue. “They are Little Susie Sleep Ears 
and White Stockings and Other Tales. I’m reading Little Susie Sleep Ears now, 
and I just love it. I’ll let you read them, Jean, as soon as I have finished them.” 


Little Susie Sleep Ears is the story of a little girl with blue eyes and yellow 
curls, a very dear little girl except for one thing—she just would let her ears 
go to sleep. “Your sleepy ears are going to punish you some day,” declared 
Mother one morning, and Father and Grandfather agreed with her. Susie 
thought that was very funny, but before the day was out her ears punished her, 
harder than she ever had been punished before. You will like this storybook 
with its gay-colored pictures and large type. The price is 75 cents. 


White Stockings and Other Tales is a group of stories that all children like. 
The first one is about a queen who had traveled through her kingdom, and was 
on her way home to spend Christmas when she was delayed by a snowstorm. 
She stopped at the home of little Sven. You will want to read about Sven’s 
Christmas gift to the queen, and how the queen remembered little Sven after 
she had gone back to her palace. This storybook is full of bright pictures, and 
is in large type. It sells for 75 cents. 


Unity School of Christianity 
917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 
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THE YOUNG 
ARTISTS PAGE 


al 
me 


Handy, Pandy, Jack-a-Dandy, over the window and door red. Color 
Loves plum cake and sugar candy. the street gray; the lamp post, black. 
He bought some at a baker’s shop, Make the doorway dark brown, and 
And out he came, hop, hop, hop. the baker’s trousers green. Make 


Jack’s suit blue; his socks, red. The 
Color the wall tan. Make the roof plum cakes are brown. 
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The Spaniards 


By JATTA TAYLOR KEITH 


COPYRIGHT, 1931 


During the reign of King Ferdinand 
and Queen Isabella and the 150 years 
that followed it, Spain was the most 
powerful country in the world. From 
the Spanish settlements in the West 
Indies started by Columbus, Spanish 
explorers pushed northward, planting 
the cross of Christianity and the ban- 
ner of Spain. From the swamps of 
Florida to the plateaus of New Mexico 
and on into California, they built set- 
tlements. Every Spanish expedition was 
required by contract to take a priest 
along to attend to the spiritual needs of 
the people and to convert the Indians. 

It is interesting to know that as a re- 
sult of the early efforts of these brave 
men, bells, cast in Spain and bearing the 
royal coat of arms, still ring from bel- 
fries in Florida, Texas, New Mexico, 
Arizona, and California, many of them 
regularly for church services. 

We do not always give 
the Spaniards credit for 
having brought to our 
country wheat, rice, cher- 
ries, apples, pears, oranges, 
lemons, sugar cane, and 
bananas, as well as many 
of our best loved flowers. 
In fact, the royal Spanish 
governors were required to 
set out a certain number of 
plants for each settler or 
Indian in their care. 

Herds of cattle, sheep, 
and other domestic animals 
were brought over from 
Spain to stock the new 
countries in which the 
Spaniards wished to make 
their homes. Did you know 
that from the Spaniard the 


FOLD ON DOTTED LINES AND 
PASTE TOGETHER TO ARROWS. 


American cowboy inherited his trade, 
his horse, and his outfit? In America 
chaps and sleeveless leather jackets 
were first made of as many as seven 
thicknesses of leather for protection 
from arrows, 
brush, and cactus. 
Spain has left 
many names to 
remind us of the 
part she played 
in the settlement 
of the western 
hemisphere. The 
names of four of 
our states are 
Spanish in form. 
Do you’ know 
what states they 
are? (California, 
Florida, Nevada, 
and Colorado.) 
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, Quickly 


A MUSICAL PUZZLE 


All music has something to say to us. 
Sometimes we do not know what the 
music says. This is because we do not 
know how to listen. Some music has a 
story of joy and brightness; it fairly 
ripples with laughter. Other music is 
sad and doleful. We usually feel that 
we should rather not hear that kind of 
music. Then there are musical pieces 
that speak a language of love and gentle- 
ness. We like such music because we 
all want friendship and love. Then 
there is a type of music that stirs us to 
action, that makes us want to do great, 
heroic deeds. 

To learn what music has to say to us, 
we must learn to listen. We have not all 
listened and tried to understand what 
music has to say because some of us 
have not known that it is really saying 
something to us. 

This musical puzzle tells a very, very 
simple story. But if you can understand 
what this piece says you can under- 
stand what more difficult pieces say. 
The story that this music tells is an old 


Mother Goose rime, and it is the only 
one of those rimes that fits this music. 
Because this is the first puzzle of this 
kind that we have given you, we are 
going to give you one little hint to help 
you solve it. The rime is about a mouse. 
If you cannot play an instrument, or if 
you have none in your home, beat out 
the measures with a pencil—all of you 
have learned at school to-do that—and 
see if you can work the puzzle. 


ANSWER TO LAST MONTH’S PUZZLE 
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School 
Days 
Are 
Here 
Again 


Vacation is over, and school days are here again. New books! new pencils! 
new pads! new everything! Isn’t it nice to begin school with fresh, new 
supplies? Best of all, you have the opportunity to make a fine new record 
in your school work. 


While you are planning to do your best work, shouldn’t you also like 
to make this the jolliest school year that you have ever known? Your play- 
mate, Wee Wisdom, is ready to help you do this. From what the editor tells 
us, you may expect Wee Wisdom to be filled with interesting things for months 
to come. If you want to start a little club, or give a party, or make a winter 
garden, Wee Wisdom will show you how in an early issue. Let us tell you 
about some of the features of the October number. There will be: 


“The Stamp Club, Limited,” beginning an interesting new serial for 
boys. 

“Patty’s Party for Ten,” to which a little girl was invited by mistake. 

“Bird-on-the-Wing,” the story of an Indian girl who conquered fear. 

“Directions for Your Halloween Party,” telling you everything about 
giving a Halloween party, from invitations to menu. 


Sharing Wee Wisdom with some one else will make you enjoy it all the 
more. So, if you really want to make this the happiest year of all, send in 
the name of some little friend, who perhaps does not have very much fun, and 
order a subscription to Wee Wisdom for him. Just fill in the blank below, 


and send it to us, together with $1.50. 


UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY, 
917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 


Inclosed find $1.50 to pay for a year’s subscription to Wee Wisdom for 


(W-9-31) 
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I am on guard; 
_ Each word will be 
\ Of joy and life 

And harmony. 


\ 


I am awake 
\ In every way. 
3 My eyes see only 
Good today. 


I am at peace, 

For in my heart, 
To live God’s law, 
I’ve done my part. 
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